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Schools and the Social Upheaval 


By FREDERICK J. KELLY 


Chief, Division of Colleges and Professional Schools, Office of Education 


UST HOW MUCH are schools re- 
if the social order goes 
wrong? Does the fact that crime 
yunting reflect discredit upon 
the schools? Are the schools concerned 
that unprecedented numbers of worthy 
men and women can’t get work? Isit any 
concern of the schools that it is during 
those years when the farmers have the 


sponsible 


ls m< 


most abundant crops that they suffer most 
financially? That when food is most plen- 
tiful, the largest number of people are 
hungry? 

All social change is greatly indebted to 
education. Inventions, the bases of the 
industrial revolution, are made by edu- 


cated men, and the industrial revolution 
is a major phase of the current broader 
revolution. The demand for a 
more even distribution of the results of 
labor, agriculture, and industry among all 
the people has been spread mostly by the 
Christian religion’s teaching of the broth- 
erhood of man. We must always remem- 
ber that the Christian church has been 
the educational candle bearer for nearly 


social 


two millenniums. The demand for de- 
mocracy in government which has seen 
the overthrow of many monarchies within 
our own day has always been pressed by 
educated men and women. Colleges and 
universities are commonly the hotbeds of 
social unrest. 

In general, therefore, social change is 
always partner with education. Pick 


out those spots in the world where social 
conditions are most like they were five 
centuries ago, and you will find there little 
complaint about taxation for the support 
of schools. They have no schools. In 
fact, we have among our American statis- 
tical enthusiasts those who claim that 
they can calculate a very high coefficient 
of correlation between expenditures for 
1 
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education and the per capita wealth of 
peoples. These statisticians have assumed 
that they were paying a compliment to 
education by these calculations. 

Not only is the argument true in general 
that education is the means or cause of 
social change. In particular, and espe- 
cially in America, it seems rather clear that 





GREAT SOCIAL revolution is at the 
height of its sweep across the face of 
the earth. How much is the school re- 
sponsible? This is the first question 
Doctor Kelly takes up. In October ScHoo.i 
Lire he will present the corollary: How can 
schools help shoulder the burden of con- 
ducting the social revolution with less 
disorder? 





the outstanding social changes we are 
now experiencing, even including those 
from which we are trying so hard but so 
discouragingly to recover—may be attrib- 
uted in no small part to the particular 
kinds of education our schools have been 
providing. Two illustrations will suffice 
to show what I mean. 

First. Among the social changes of our 
day, none is more far-reaching than the 
increasing attainment of equal rights of 
women with men. Blind indeed must 
have been the statesmen of our country 
who established and developed our school 
system as one common to girls and boys 
from the kindergarten to the university 
if they did not foresee the inevitable 
social and political equality of women 
and men as a result. The steps which 
yet remain to make that equality com- 
plete are as inevitable as have been the 
previous steps. No one need raise the 
question of whether those steps are wise. 


If anyone thinks to prevent them, his 
only hope is to change our scheme of 
education. 

Second. As the second social change for 
which the school is in a measure respon- 
sible, I wish to name our growing lawless- 
ness. America is trying the policy of gov- 
ernment by statute. If the majority of 
the people or of their representatives want 
something done, they pass a law. Some 
years ago the associate editor of the 
Manchester Guardian was visiting this 
country. He was being taken on a 
beautiful boulevard drive not far from 
one of our great cities. He was impressed 
by the lakes and woods but greatly 
distressed by the unsightly billboards 
erected all along the way. ‘‘Why do you 
allow them?”’ he asked. 

His host replied, ‘We have not yet 
succeeded in passing a law abolishing 
them.” 

‘We have no law, either, and probably 
never shall have on such a subject,” said 
the Englishman. “But when a great 
gasoline company started to put up bill- 
boards along the English highways a fev 
years ago, the company was flooded with 
postcards and letters of protest in such 
numbers that it promptly removed the 
billboards and published in the newspapers 
its apologies for having so far mistaken the 
tastes of the English people.’’ 

That instance illustrates a vital point. 
We depend on statutes for what we may 
and may not do and so public opinion 
languishes as a controlling force. But a 
statute is without effect unless there is a 
penalty for its violation. The penalty is 
without effect unless there are officers to 
catch the offender. Doing a thing for- 
bidden by law is not a moral matter, but a 
legal matter. If I can do the forbidden 
thing without being detected by the offi- 


I 
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cers, the matter is closed If | am detect 


ed, and pay the prescribed penalty, agair 
the books are balanced. and the sttey 
closed. If I am willing to ta the 
chances, that is all that needs n 
sidered when I wis 190 the forbidde: 
thing. If the profit from the forbidder 
thing is great in relation to the penalty and 
to the chances of being caught, th: | 
may deliberately engage in traffic in the 
forbidden thing without loss of self-respect 
or loss of the respect of others of like point 
of view. Witness for an exan he 
social status of the tleggers : 
This philosophy vernment tat 

ute, so completely possession of the 


people of the United States to-day, oper 
ates to make voluminous statute books 
and many not a well 
ordered society 
and the policeman the chances are many 
to one that the offender in most types of 
offenses will not be caught. This philoso- 
phy may work in a primitive society where 
oppression crushes all spontaneity and 
initiative, but is wholly inconsistent with 
the fundamental basis of self-government 
Only as each one learns to govern himself 
largely in the light of what he sees to be 
his neighbors’ rights, is he being prepared 
for membership in a self-governing society 
One can learn that type of government 
only where public opinion operates power- 
fully. Public opinion can not function 
where the statute book mania is in 
session. 


policemen but 


As between the offender! 


Dpos- 


Are Schools responsible? 


How now may it be claimed that schools 
are in any wise responsible for this statute 
book mania? Let us examine them, start- 
ing at the top where school procedures 
have had the fullest operate 
Step into a college classroom, at the first 
session of the class The students are 
mostly in this frame of mind: ‘Here | 
am, Mister Professor. Now you educate 
me. I'll do what you ts li me to, prov ided, 
of course, I can’t get by without doing it.’ 

In the student’s mind the responsibil- 
ity is on the teacher. Our college 
logues are a bundle of statutes, rules, and 
regulations. A student will take business 
law if it does not come at the first perio 
in the morning. If it does, he’ll take geog- 
raphy instead. He will not take E 
History under Professor ‘‘ X”’ because for- 
tunately his prospective fraternity brothe 
has already warned him against it as a 
stiff course. He starts out to get by the 
regulations. 
ery of program card signing, « 
credits, honor points and the like so that 
it is obvious to the student that he is to 
be graduated by the record. Therefore, 
the record is the thing. He must have so 


many marks of such and such me! 


chance to 


cata- 


The college sets up machin- 


, 
lecking 


| mn as 


nany things as required by the regula- 
How to get these credits and grades 
Notebooks 
ind themes of former successful students 
‘* Neigh- 
in examinations would 
Other 


vecomes the problem 
| seem one rather good way. 
elpfulness’”’ 

bye seful, too devices, differing 
m professor to professor will be revealed 
versations or after-class lingerings 

18 e term wears on It becomes a game 
getting credits rather than self-educa- 
Evasion or possible deceptions grow 

he character of the student who is in- 
What better 


training could vou devise for later match- 


tent merely on getting by. 


ng of wits with the policeman? 


Teachers’ responsibility 


Many of you will say that I have over- 
drawn the picture. Probably I have a lit- 


tle, but not much. 
from the elementary grades to the college 


Teachers in general 


responsibility for the 
educational process as theirs. They un- 
thinkingly assume that if they make out 
complete specifications as to the motions 


conceive of the 


through which a child must go, and then 
see that he goes through those motions as 
educated. The 
cleverness of the teacher is to be tested 


specified, he will be 


by how accurately he can get the specifi- 
cations followed. Likewise, children in 
general from the elementary school to 
the college assume that the specifications 
for their school life are made out by the 
teacher, and they feel completely self- 
righteous when they follow as best they 
can those specifications. Theirs is not the 
responsibility for their own education, not 

college. That belongs to the 
teacher. Yet we know that only the 
of responsibility prepares for 
Only a large measure 
with its companion, 
banish the statute 


even in 


carrying 
self-government. 
of self-government 
public opinion, can 


VIII. No. 1 
book mania which responsible for our 
present wave of lawles 

The present shift educational empha- 
sis from the subject as the center to the 
child as the center wuld have the effect 
of improving this Ol situation Chil- 
dren are learning ooperate more 
genuinely in their education, and 
teachers are learning that children at any 
age develop the capac for self-covern- 
ment by carrying responsibilit Chere 
is much more hope this of a cure for 
lawlessness than there is in all the im- 
provements in the machiner f law 
enforcement itself, whether in courts, in 


prisons, or in higher-grade policemen 


Continued in Oct HOOL LIF® 


Music Study by Colleges 


training in col- 


$25,000 has 


For A STUDY OF MUSK 


leges, an appropriation of 
been made by the Carnegie Corporation 


to the Association of American Colleges. 


The announcement was made by Mrs. 
Elmer James Ottaway, Port Huron, 
Mich., president of the National Federa- 


tion of Music Clubs 
According to Dr 
utive 
American 
choral director of Dessoff Choirs, 


Robert L. Kelly, exee- 


secretary of the Association of 


Colleges, Randall Thompson, 
has been 


selected to direct the survey. 


State P. T. A. Congresses Invest 
in Education 


Near.ty $160,000 has been invested in 
student loan funds and scholarships by 
State congresses of parents and teachers 
to enable boys and girls to continue their 
education. The National 
Parents and Teachers, 
President’s Organization on 
ment Relief, that practically 


every State has been represented in this 


( ongress of 
reporting to the 
Unemploy- 


indicated 


endeavor to extend education for those 
financially handicapped. 


Education Costs 


in England and United States 
Compared 


T APPEARS that elementary educa- 
tion costs are increasing more rapidly 
and secondary education 


England 


expenses 


more slowly in than in the 
United States. 
The average cost for current 


money, per 


expense 
and interest on borrowed 


pupil in average daily attendance in all 
public elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States during the year 1929 
30 was $91.05. The averages for ele- 
mentary and 4-year high schools 
respec tively, $75.78 and $160.93. During 
e year 1913-14 the average for all schools 


vas $32.60 that the 


were, 


Assuming same 


ratio existed in 1914 as in 1930, the aver- 


age per pupil in elementary schools was 
$30.12, and for 4-year high schools $63.96, 
an increase of 151.6 per cent for both 


elementary and secondary education, 
The cost of 


Eagland increase 


elementary education in 
1d from $22.53 to $63.57 
during the period 1914 to 1931, a percent- 


age increase of 182.2. Secondary educa- 


tion in England increased $72.02 from 
1912 to 1930. It is estimated that the 
increase in the United States is $100.20 
for the same period.—Davin T. BLOsE, 
Statistician, Office of Educ 
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Beauty Contest 
or High School Girls 


y O. S. HUBBARD , 
oad of Schools, Fresno, Calif. 


OR the purpose of creating 

greater interest in personal care 

among the girls of the school, and 

for giving the girls profitable 

(1) SS training to take a place of strenuous 

exercises during the hot days of May and 

June, a beauty contest was inaugurated 

at Edison Technical High School in 
Fresno, Calif 

The physical education teacher rates 
the girls. A different group in each class 
is examined each day in one problem of 
personal care. Then, the next problem 
is taken up, and so on until all the girls 
in all the groups have been examined in all 
problems of personal care. The girls are 
examined by squads, with the squad 
leader recording the scores of her group. 

The perfect score is 500 points. 

The six or seven girls who score highest 
are presented to the student assembly as 
winners of the beauty contest. A list of 
those scoring above 400 are given honor- 
able mention. 

The following table shows points scored 





and value of each problem: 


J *oints 
ran UR ~e 


I, POSTURE 


l. Walk hg 20 





2. Sitting ») 


«. -~ o 


3. Phamb line 20 
ll. TEETH PN . 
lL. Conaiti Ww 


onaition 


anliness 7) loge» 
Lil 60 > 


1. Condition of cuticle 20 
2. Cleanliness 20 
3. Shape ol nails 20 
lV. HAIR WO 
lean] f hair 20 





l. Cleanliness of 
2. Cleanliness of scalp 20 
3. General appearance 20 
V. SKIN 6v 
Cleanliness 30 
2. Lack of imperfection 30 
VI. MUSCLE TONE 20 @ 
l. Firmness of muscle 20 
Vil. MOTOR ABILITY 60 
l. Walk 
> R 
DA 
1. Hoy F 
Jul 6 
f Ay : a] 
; 6 











9. Throw ty 
bill Thompson 10. § in / 


VIL. GENERAL APPEARANCE 60 
: Neat fdr - Illustrated by Bul Thompson 
eal ness oO eSS . eo 
2. Symmetry of form 20 
3. General cleanliness 20 


IX. WEIGHT: 


tinued on page 18 








For Better American High Schools 


By LEONARD V. KOOS, University of Chicago 


Associate Director of the National Survey of Secondary Education 


NE FACES a perplexing prob- 
lem of selection in the effort 
to give briefly some helpful 

impression of the results of so 
huge an enterprise as the 3-year National 
Survey of Secondary Education directed by 
the Federal Office of Education. Here is 
an enterprise which would have taken 
50 to 60 years of the life of one man to 
complete, if he were working alone. Com- 
pressed as much as possible and with some 
sacrifice of valuable materials, the com- 
pleted report will extend through 28 mono- 
graphs totaling at least 3,000 printed 
pages. 

The present proportion of high-school 
enrollment has never been equaled at 
any other period or in any other country. 
By 1930 the proportion of the population 
14 to 18 years of age (normal age for high 
school) had mounted to a few per cent 
short of half. The last two years has 
geen an even greater influx, in part owing 
to the shrinkage of opportunities for 
employment. Figures for 1890—40 years 
ago—do not yield a larger 
than 4 per cent. 

We have had put up to us a task of 
amazing proportions in working out 
adaptations of the training program and 
of other aspects of the school to the needs 
and interests of a widely diversified school 
population. Many of the 
disclosed in other studies of tl 
may be understood to have been devised 
in the endeavor to solve this problem 


proportion 


innovations 


e survey 


Curriculum change 


Widespread tendencies to change in the 
curriculum of schools were discovered. 
The average number of courses offered in 
our schools has practically doubled, 
dominant shifts having been away from 
foreign language and mathematics, college 
entrance required subjects, and toward the 
social sciences. Fine arts, practical arts, 
and physical education have shown de- 
cided gains. In certain schools non- 
academic subjects have 
from a third to two-fifths of all the pupil’s 
time in the classroom. 

It was learned that the junior high 
school is a vehicle of innovation—a fact 
emphasized in several survey projects 

One of the larger projects of the survey 
endeavored to ascertain the extent of and 
to analyze provisions for individual differ- 

4 


come to claim 


ences 


Critical analysis reduced the wide 
array to three ‘‘core elements of a typi- 
successful program to provide for 
individual namely, homo- 


geneous grouping, special classes for the 


cally 


differences, ”’ 





Dr. Leonarp V. Koos, associate 
director in charge, gave a prelimi- 
nary report of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education at a banquet 
given by the National Education 
Association at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C., June 9. Doctor 


Koos, in his address, gave a 
summary report to the National 
Education Association and other 


educational groups who had request- 
ed the survey, and to Members of 
Congress who had approved and 
financed the nation-wide investiga- 
tion. The address, greatly con- 
densed, follows. Scunoou Lire will 
continue to print outstanding find- 
ings of the survey in subsequent 
issues.—EDITOR. 











very bright or gifted and for the slow, 
and the unit assignment. The first two 
types of classes were found to be provided 
about nine times as often for slow pupils 
as for the very bright. 

Procedures characterized by the unit 
assignment are among the most frequent 
provisions for individual differences. 
They are known by a wide variety of 
names, among the most frequent being the 
“Dalton plan,” ‘“‘Winnetka technique,” 
“long-unit assign- 
instruction, ”’ 
plan,” plan,”’ 

method, ”’ ‘project 
A notable fact about the first 
three of these procedures is that the 
practices carried on in schools reporting 
to use them with unusual success deviate 
from the characteristics of the 
plans as described by their originators. 
No matter what name is applied to the 
remaining six in the list, it was found that 
under designations are 
identical. A great deal of 
be discarded. The unit 
assignment is distinetly serviceable in 
providing for individual differences, how- 


plan,” 
“individualized 
‘laboratory 
and 


** Morrison 
ments, ”’ 

* contract 
“problem 


mie thod. ‘ 


widely 


practices those 
eS8E ntially 


this jargon may 


ever 


Analysis of the features of organization 
in a large number of schools reorganized 
and unreorganized shows rep- 
resentative of junior high school reorgani- 
zation to be superior to schools conven- 
tionally organized. Size for size, up to 
enrollments of about 1,600, the 6-year 
school (undivided or on a 3~3 basis) has 
3-year 
Size of 


schools 


advantages over the 
junior and senior high schools 
enrollment is a more important factor of 
differences between schools than type of 


organization. 


separate 


The library 


If facilities and practices are a prophecy, 
the library will soon become one of the 
central features of the modern secondary 
school. Thefunctions dominately accepted 
for these libraries by school heads and 
librarians are the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum by supplying reference material 
and provision for the worthy use of leisure 
time. Besides reading rooms, many li- 
braries are providing special rooms, such 
as librarians’ work conference 
rooms, library classrooms, and rooms for 
visual instruction. Libraries are in- 
creasingly staffed with full-time librarians 
trained for the work, often aided by pupils 
or adults. These better libraries are 
intimately involved in the recent vigorous 
movement to improve methods of teach- 
ing, particularly in unit assignments. 

Should the study hall and the school 
library be combined? The secondary 
survey, reporting evidence submitted by 
17,000 pupils, principals, and librarians on 
this and other controversial issues, dis- 
covered that the proportion of pupils mak- 
ing some use of the library in schools 
operating the combined plan was more 
than twice as large as in schools in which 
library and separate. 
Unusual efforts must be made in schools 


rooms, 


study hall are 
operating the separate plan to offset the 
advantage of accessibility of materials that 
seems to be inherent in the combination 
plan. 


Other findings 


A huge project that involves investiga- 
tion of the opportunities for vocational 
specialization in the high school finds an 
of trade schools with 
specialized schools 


increase in the number! 
less growth of other 
such as technical and commercial high 


schools. This project records the dev elop- 





vo ne 


ARIE ORS PN RIND I Ge a 


cro aE 


DE ~ 
rmé " evening, and sum- 
mer 8 ind some appearance of use 
Dy 8 gt schools of corre 
sp | es 

\ st f articulation of high school 
and ¢ vs progress toward flexi- 

\ ements for admission to 

higt s and improved arrangé 
ments aring for the individual 
foll siol 

I il opportunity for the south- 
el Neg s increasing, another study 
revea 

Inv was made of the adminis- 
trative a supervisory staffs in State de- 
partme¢ f education and in city systems 

iving with secondary education as 
well as 1dministrative and supervisory 
officers individual schools. 


Mor I s will want to follow inno- 


registration and sched- 


vating |} tices 1n 

ule ma g unearthed in another project. 
Se iry school departments of re- 

searc! found to be carrying On in 





In 28 Monographs 


MBERS and tentative titles 


raphs making up the 
re} Na il Survey of Sec- 
ndary | ition, will be as follows: 
No. | iry; No. 2, The Horizontal 
Urg f Secondary Education 
A f Comprehensive and 
Special Schools; Ne. 3, Part-time 
peconda SCnoois; No +. Secondary 
¢ I | N 5, Reorganiza- 
lary Education; No. 6, 
Smal lary Schools; No. 7, Sec- 
nda! I tl for Negroes; No. 3, 
Dist1 rganiza and Secondary 
Ed No. 9, Legal and Regulatory 
Provi Affecting Secondary Educa- 
; No. 10, Articulation of High School 
and Colles N 11, Administration and 
Supery No. 12, Selection and Appoint- 
ment of Teachers; N 13, Provisions for 
Individ Differences, Marking, and Pro- 
motio! i4, Programs of Guidance; 
N 15, R irch in Secondary Schools; 
N 16, 1 preting the Secondary School 
lo the Public; N 17, The Secondary 
S lj N 18, Procedures in Cur- 
riculul laking; No. 19, The Program of 
St 20, inst ction in English; 
21,1 ruction in the Social Subjects; 
No. 22 i truction In science; No 23, 
I rT Mathematics; No. 24, In- 
st ti Foreign Languages; No. 25, 
Instru in Music and Art; No. 26, Non- 
At tic Extracurriculum Activities; No 
27, Int ral and Interscholastic Athlet- 
ic ti 28, Health and Physical 
Kid 














A central feature of the modern secondary school is the school library 


many instances basically valuable inves- 
tigations. 

Policies and practices in school publicity 
were studied, and a great variety of prom- 
ising practices in interpreting the schools 
to the public were uncovered. 


For reference 


fact that the 
ts attention chiefly to serious 
efforts at innovation, readers of the 28 
monograph reports will passed in 
review the vast array of practices which 
order to effect 


schools. 


the 


In view 


given 


survey 


nas 





see 


have ntroduced in 


Deen 


improvement in our secondary 


Specialists charge of the various 
projects have gone as far as they can 
to indicate the practical utility of the 
innovations. Those in charge of the 
schools and teachers like to have the 


lescriptions of the imnova- 
tions before them and to be permitted 
to exercise their judgment with 
which of them they will them- 
the different 


records and 


own 
respect to 
selves adopt or adapt- in 
local situations 

Unlike 
tralization of 


Europe with its national cen- 
control of education, we 
systems of schools and 
centers of control as we have States. 
Most of the States allowed their 
local systems a great deal of freedom to 
At the same 


have as Many 


have 
initiate and to 


time 
tralization of 


experument. 


that we, as a Ration, have decen- 


control in education, we 
these States the same 
w essential it is then for those 
responsible for the schools in one State 


known to them the 


aim to foster in all 
ideals H 
nature 


to have made 


progress in the schools 
of other States. This is the service of 
the examining its reports, 
hose at work in any community or State 
in schools at the secondary ievel will be 
able to note the progress and trends at 
that level all States and sections and 
will in consequence be able to give more 
comprehensive and systematic considera- 
tion to the next steps to be taken in 
improving their own practices. 


“ Fads and frills ”’ 


and direction of 


survey By 


It is a frequent experience to find 
that during such periods of distress those 
features of the school that have last 
been added are among the first to go 


resc lecline. In such times 
novel features are dubbed “fads 
when in fact they are often 
than the features not 
retained because of 


when irces 
these 
and frills,” 
more necessary 


assailed which are 


the hold f tradition long after they 
have outlived their usefulness. We 
should look carefully at the proposals 
to eliminate those latest developments 


in the schools. Thereport of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education will 
appear in time to be of aid in determining 
what sacrifices should be made, 


Our Publications in Germany 


ALL Office of 
iblications are included in 
the \merican education at 
Mainz, Germany. Twenty rooms have 
the exhibition of what the 
loing in the field of 


CoPpigs OF PRACTICALLY 
Education | 


exhibit Df 


been devoted to 
United 


education 


States is 








How To Live 


On $3.12 Per Week, Families Learn 
By KENDALL WEISIGER 


Assistant to President Southern Bell Telephone Company 
In Charge of Unemployment Relief in Atlanta, Ga. 
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SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW 
what other school systems are doing to 
help the unemployed.” Many letters 
to the Office of Education have repeated 
this request. The following article on 
how Atlania schools are teaching the 
jobless to buy better food with their 
grocery orders was sent in by Supt. 
Willis T. Sutton. Forthcoming issues 
of Scnoot Lire will tell how some 
high schools are helping unemployed 
postgraduates; how rural schools are 
meeting the crisis; and lessons from 
England’s experience.—Ep1Tor. 


HE FIRST responsibility in meet- 

ing the present distress is to en- 

deavor to get work for men or to 
provide ‘‘made work”’ for them. 

In the meantime their families must be 
fed, and the grocery order given in the 
home, or through the mails, seems to be 
the means that most preserves the self- 
respect of the recipient. These grocery 
orders have not specified what should or 
should not be purchased for the amount 
of money stated on the order because 
social workers feel that initiative should 
not be impaired by such dictation. But 
when the supply is limited, and the pub- 
lic’s money is being used, it becomes nec- 
essary to tell those receiving aid how to 
buy the most for the sum allowed. 


Reference cards 


For this purpose social agencies in 
Atlanta, Ga., have furnished to clients 
reference cards to hang in the kitchen or 
to take to market. These cards tell how 
to get a balanced ration for a given sum 
‘of money. In one case $3.12 bought 
enough to sustain a family of three for 
one week. 

From this simple start the idea was de- 
veloped of endeavoring to educate our 
distressed people in better food values. 
The public schools readily responded to 
our call and organized 11 nutrition classes 
to be conducted in schools, health centers, 
churches, day nurseries, and other places 
most convenient to those who were asked 
to attend. 


Ten lessons were planned by the demon- 
strators, using the same supplies fur- 
nished to clients on food orders. A 
sufficient quantity of each food demon- 
strated is prepared for sampling at each 
class meeting. 

Each family desiring relief is given a 
text leaflet entitled ‘‘Feeding Your 
Family,’ which is used as a basis of each 
demonstration. A mimeographed sheet 
of the recipes demor.strated is also handed 
to each attendant for reference at the 
meeting, and later at home. 

At the start there were 11 centers, 7 for 
white people and 4 for colored and other 
clients who cared to attend. The average 
weekly attendance has been 560, of whom 
130 were white and 430 colored. Larger 
attendance at classes for white persons 
has been encouraged. It is the responsi- 
bility of the home visitor of social agencies 
to promote attendance at the relief 
both by mailed invitations or 
personal calls. 


classes, 


Study grocery orders 


How are the demonstrations helping to 
educate persons to purchase more nutri- 
tious food? Only the biweekly analyses 
of grocery orders can determine what 








EVERY CHILD 
Should Have EVERY DAY: 


G600 


From | pint to | quart of milk 


xr 


Bread, or cereal,—especially whole-grain— 
one or both at every meal 
Generous servings of two or more vege- 


tables, including some raw vegetable ot 
least three or four times a week 


Fruit at least once a day. Orange or 
tomato juice at least 4 or 5 times a week 





An egg, meat, fish, dried beans, peas, or 
lentils 


A moderate amount of fat and not much 
sweet, Cod-liver oil during the winter months, 
especially in northern states 




















Atlanta’s guides to better food for less money 
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changes are taking place in the character 
of food bought. From May 1 to June 11 
there were decided increases noted per 
thousand orders in sweet milk, oatmeal, 
peas and beans, potatoes, cheese, canned 
and fresh fish, with relative 
decreases in less nutritious foods. 

In addition to these demonstrations, 
there is apparent need for training of idle 
men, women, and children in various 
home activities and industries that will 
keep them occupied and perhaps prove to 
be a source of some small supplemental 
income. Looking ahead to the more or 
less immediate and long-to-be-continued 
reduction of the working week, some such 
training seems to be needed. i 


salmon, 


Commissioner Cooper in Europe 


Dr. Wiiitram JoHN CooeerR, United 
States Commissioner of Education, had 
the honor of meeting the King and 
Queen of England at a garden party 
during his stay in London. He also 
attended the fourteenth international 
conference on secondary education and 
the international conference on commer- 
cial education held in London in July. 
He was presevt at the Sixth World Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship 
at Nice, France, in August. During his 
8-week European stay, Commissioner 
Cooper met various ministers and leaders 
of education in many countries, studying 
at first hand their school systems. 


Geographic News Bulletins 


REQUESTS CONTINUE to come to the 
Office of Education for the Geographic 
News Bulletins. These weekly sets of 
illustrated articles about peoples, places, 
and industries of news interest, published 
by the National Geographic Society, 
formerly were distributed by the United 
States Bureau of Education. They are 
now distributed direct by the National 
Geographic Society, may be had 
upon request of teachers, on payment of 
25 cents annually for the 30 weekly 
issues. It will facilitate handling of these 
requests if they are addressed to the 
National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., instead of to the Office of 
Education. 


Uncle Sam Helps Blind to Cook 


A COOKBOOK FOR THE BLIND has been 
prepared by the Library of Congress, and 
is available from any library for the blind 
in the country. (Price, 50 cents.) Aunt 
Sammy’s Radio Recipes, published 2 
years ago by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and now out of print, is the first 
cookbook to be reproduced in Braille. All 
recipes included have been worked out 
and tested in the laboratories of the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


and 
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Guarding Five Million Children 





If we save the life of one child, all the 
money and all the time and all the effort 
expended in the past or in the future 
will be well worth the effort and expense, 

HERBERT HOOVER 





IVES more than 6,000 school 

dren in the United States will 

e lost as the result of accidents 

his school year. America’s 

school-going population of 31,000,000 will 

figure in 723,000 accidents of various kinds, 

and tl esultant loss from school will tota] 
approximately 3,000,000 days. Such are 
predictions based on accident statistics 
furnish¢ y the National Safety Council. 
A New England insurance firm, in a 
bulletin bearing the startling title, “Worse 
Than War,’ announces that ‘50,510 
members of the American Expeditionary 
Forces were killed in action and died of 
wounds during 18 months of the World 
War, but a greater number, 50,900 per- 
sons, met death in automobile accidents 

during a recent 18-month period.” 

These predictions and revelations do 
not furnish a complete picture of the situ-" 
ation, however. Surveys show that 17 per 


cent of all persons injured in motor vehi- 
cle mishaps last year in the United States 
(166,600) were under 15 years of age, 
and nearly three times as many children 
and 14, as those under 5 
were crushed to death by 


between 5 
years oF age, 
automobiles. 

As student 


mulates, 


information accu- 
interest increases in the preven- 
tion of accidents to school children. What 
hools do to decrease this student 
and death rate? 


accident 


can our si 
accident 


Classroom education helps 


The American Automobile Association 
is doing much to promote safety educa- 
With the coop- 
motorists in 140 affiliated clubs 
in various sections of the United States, 
this organization supplies approximately 
85,000 safety education lessons monthly 
Fifty-thousand 
posters furnished by 157 motor clubs in 
27 States stress safety. Schools ask for 
posters or lessons from the nearest club 
affiliated the American Automobile 
Association. The American Automobile 
supplies the safety education 


tion for school children. 


eration of 


to American classrooms. 


with 


Association 

material 
Since the motor death rate for persons 

of al] ages advanced 98 per cent from 1922 


to 1930, during which time the school-age 
automobile fatality rate increased but 
4 per cent, it is believed that classroom 
safety instruction has been very effective. 
More than 28,000 lives of adults could be 
saved in one year, it is estimated, if acci- 
dent-prevention work among grown-ups 
were as successful as it is among children. 


Safety patrols 


Very effective in guarding the lives 
of boys and girls while crossing streets 
going to and from schools is the School- 














—Thomas De Verter, Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


“SAFETY EDUCATION,” helps for schools in 
constructing a course of study in safety education, is a 
new Office of Education Bulletin (1932 No. 8, price 10 
cents) prepared by Miss Florence C. Fox, specialist in 
elementary education. Superintendents, principals, 
and teachers should find this publication useful in set- 
ting up school safety education programs. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


boy Safety Patrol, also sponsored by 
the American Automobile Association 
and affiliated motor clubs. This protec- 
tion, together with added safety instruc- 
tion in the classroom, has been remark- 
ably effective. Fewer school child acci- 
dents take place to-day between home 
and school than on the school grounds, 
or in the school building. 

Safety patrols are organized through 
the cooperation of schooi officials, police, 
city officials, the press, and boys them- 
selves who anticipate being members of 
the patrols. White Sam Browne belts or 
bright-colored felt arm bands, badges to 
denote rank, and poncho-type capes and 
rain hats for wet weather, are furnished 
to patrol members, who are selected for 
service because of good marks in studies 
and qualities of leadership. A _ patrol 


consists of from 4 to 12 boys, depending 
upon the size of the school and the number 
of hazardous intersections which must be 
guarded. 

There are now 10,000 such safety patrol 
units in the United States enrolling boys 
who protect approximately 5,000,000 of 
their fellow scho.’ goers daily. 

It is the duty ot safety patrol members 
to be stationed at street intersections and 
along school streets 20 minutes before the 
opening hour of school. They must be 
on duty until five minutes after the open- 
ing hour. Patrol boys escort children 

across the street in groups, and encourage 
them to cross streets only at intersections 
which are guarded. The boy guards 
frown upon jaywalking and report to 
their teacher or principal the names of 
children wilfully disobey their 
directions. 

Upon the approach of an automobile 
at a street intersection, the patrol boy on 
duty will hold up his hand to the ap- 
proaching motorist, indicative of his 
desire to escort a group of children across 
the street in safety. After the motorist 
has stopped, children are safely escorted 
to the opposite curb. During recess, the 
patrol prevents boys and girls from run- 
ning across or playing in the street. 
Patrol members are dismissed from class 
five minutes before class closing hour to 

go to their stations and remain on duty 
until 10 minutes after the closing hour. 


who 


For valor 


Interest in the patrol movement is 
stimulated by the awarding of medals and 
certificates for satisfactory service and for 
exceptional acts of heroism on the part of 
school patrol boys while on duty. Last 
year 2,576 merit certificates were awarded 
by the American Automobile Association, 
and in the District of Columbia alone 196 
medals were granted for meritorious 
service. Forty-two boys were cited for 
the actual saving of lives. 

The morale of boy patrols can be in- 
creased by cooperation with city police- 
men. In Washington, D. C., the city 
superintendent of police detailed police 
officers from each precinct to supervise 
patrol operation. The policemen are 
trained in the operation of school-boy 
patrols, and frequently speak in the class- 
rooms and school assemblies. One officer, 
John E. Scott, of Precinct No. 2, prepared 
a series of safety slides which have been 


( Continued on page 18) 
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Partners or Rivals 


Colleges and Universities in Four States Have Just 


LTHOUGH PROFESSORS do 
not wear headguards and 
deans do not sally forth in 
cleated colleges and 

universities often compete in the class- 
room field as vigorously, if not as vio- 
lently; as they do on the football field. 

Each graduate school strives to be supe- 
rior to approximately 99 other graduate 
schools in everything from education to 
archeology. Colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts tend to become complete 
universities. State teachers colleges, in 
many cases, are striving to build up 
English departments and history depart- 
ments beyond the point called for by the 
training of teachers, and strong enough to 
compete with similar departments in State 
universities. 

This situation has become so serious 
that four States within three years have 
taken steps to consolidate their institu- 
tions of higher education. Their legis- 
latures have said that competition can 
become war, and war is too expensive a 
luxury for education. Oregon three years 
ago, North Carolina a year ago, and 
Mississippi and Georgia last winter an- 
nounced by law that the State’s duties 
in higher education must be performed 
cooperatively instead of competitively. 

Kentucky, South Carolina, and Cali- 
fornia are studying their publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning 
under survey microscopes. Other States, 
spurred on by the necessities of economy, 
are considering changes. 


shoes, 


Winnebago and Xenia 


The accompanying chart shows the 
status quo in the movement to unify 
State management of higher education. 
It does not show the steps by which the 
condition charted has been reached. 

We can follow the steps best, perhaps, 
by noting the path of higher education in 
the mythical State of Winnebago. 

Step1. The early pioneers of Winnebago 
were loyal patrons of education and soon 
after the settlement of the State estab- 
lished, after a bitter legislative battle, 
‘the University of Winnebago, which 
gave courses that were not nearly as 
advanced nor as adequate as those now 
given in hundreds of Winnebago high 
schools. 

Step 2. The early pioneers, having also 
established l-room schools, felt the need 
of staffing them with native citizen 
teachers, instead of importing teachers 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


Joined Hands 


So the Winnebago legislature established 
a normal school in Xenia under a separate 
board of trustees. 

Step 3. One normal school was not 
enough, and furthermore two or three 
other sections of the State felt they had 
just as much right to a normal school as 
Xenia. Therefore, the legislature estab- 
lished three other normal schools under 
separate boards of trustees. 

Step 4. Because the Federal Govern- 
ment would help a State support a land- 
grant college for agricultural and mechanic 
arts, Winnebago, about 1877, established 
in Jonesboro the Winnebago Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Step 5. Winnebago gradually built up 
its State department of education be- 
cause a greater measure of control over 
elementary and secondary education was 
gradually forced upon the State. It be- 
came obvious that if the State board of 
education were to assume the duty of 
insuring a better quality of education for 
all the State’s children, then it should 
assume more direct control over the 
preparation of the teachers who were to 
teach the children. And, furthermore, 
the legislators were becoming weary of 
being button-holed by six or seven college 
presidents at every session. So all of 
Winnebago’s normal schools were placed 
under the control of the State board of 
education in 1922. 

Step 6. Although there are no mines in 
the State, the University of Winnebago, 
in the interests of academic respectability, 
established a School of Mines. 

Step 7. Cities were raising require- 
ments for teachers so the 2-year normal 
schools became 4-year teachers colleges 
giving many of the same liberal arts and 
science courses that are given both in 
the University of Winnebago and the 
Winnebago Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Step 8. The Xenia Teachers College 
has requested and has been granted the 
right to give the master’s degree. This 
means that both Xenia and the University 
of Winnebago will be giving graduate 
work in education. 

Having taken these eight steps the 
State of Winnebago is at the parting of 
the ways in higher education. Taxpayer 
organizations are insisting on economy. 
Alumni are resisting coordination or 
mergers. The junior college has made its 
bid for support. Some captious critics 
have stung State pride by pointing out 
that the State could pay the carfare and 


tuition for all the University of Winne- 
bago law students to study at a famous 
mid-western university and save the State 
money. 


Signboards 


At this puzzling crossroad two sign- 
boards have been erected by Dean Elwood 
P. Cubberley, historian of education. 

One sign reads: ‘‘ The early struggles of 
these institutions (of higher learning) at 
times developed intense loyalties and 
animosities, both among students and 
communities, which in time led to legis- 
lative lobbying for appropriations, build- 
ings, support, and expansion at times not 
warranted by actual needs. The result 
has been conflicts between the land-grant 
colleges and the State universities which 
often have resulted in bitterness of feeling 
and intense rivalry in development; in 
strife among the normal schools and 
between them and the universities; at 
times in unnecessary duplication of 
instruction and a haphazard development 
of institutions; and in the creation of 
factional groupings of the people and their 
representatives in the legislature which 
have hampered the proper development of 
higher and special education within the 
State.””! 

The other sign reads: ‘‘Speaking gen- 
erally, the best control and the control 
freest from political influences has come 
from local boards of regents or trustees 
deeply interested in the development of 
the particular institution under their care. 
Until centralized boards can be assured 
of freedom from political direction and 
control, and until they learn to embody 
in their procedures the best forms of cor- 
poration control, universities will be loath 
to give up their separate boards of 
control.” ? 

These two signs, although contra- 
dictory, are nevertheless helpful as warn- 
ings to stop, look, and listen. 

But higher education, like the rest of 
civilization, must move. Each State 
must choose the fork in the road along 
which it will send its institutions of higher 
education. 

Of the four States which have recently 
changed their policies, three—Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Oregon—have taken the 
course of consolidating all State institu- 
tions of higher education under the general 





1 State School Administration by E. P. Cubberley, 
Boston, Mass., Houghton Mifflin Co., p. 345. 
4 Ibid., p. 349. 
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ard North Caro- 
mtrol of State 


direct f a single bi 
lina | fied ec the 
agricultural college, and 
the wom s college 


Three paths 


Into t iture lead at least three paths 


other 1 the two roads recently taken 
by tl States listed above. 

On the direction of dividing 
between t iniversities and the colleges 
the tas] f higher education. Many 
educat citizens believe that a 
universit should confine itself to 
junior yr, and graduate work, leaving 
to tl nstitutions of the State the 
liberal arts and science courses of fresh- 
men and sophomore years. But practice 
has ght up to theory. Johns Hop- 
kins University and Stanford University 
put the plan on paper, where, in the main, 

American University in Wash- 


it still i 
ington, D. C., started out as a graduate 
but found it necessary to add 
So this path, 
surveyed by public opinion, 


school only 
undergraduate 


althoug! 


courses. 


is overgrown by weeds of disuse. 
The second path is regional apportion- 
ment of specialized graduate work. The 


reduction of the number of medical schools 
in the United States from 107 in 1913 to 
76 in 1932 is a recognition that training of 


doctors is so expensive and so specialized 
that it must be concentrated in fewer 
institutions. Twelve States * are already 
letting other States train the doctors they 
need. In the future, perhaps, the States 
of one region, the Northwest, for example, 
may agree on an educational cartel for 
specialized training of students for the 
profess , Oregon taking all the medical 
students Washington taking responsi- 
bility for engineering, Idaho for advanced 
agriculture, ete. 

The third path, open, but also almost 
untrodde1 national agreement that 
when one or two universities concentrate 


on a cert specialty other institutions 
keep off. Universities and colleges 
will, for example, send students who want 
very a work in Italian to the 
University of California; very advanced 
work in Mexican culture to the University 
of Texas; very advanced work in tropical 
medicine to Tulane University, and so on. 


will 


lvanced 


The enormous expense of specialized 
research may hasten this trend. When 
the California Institute of Technology 


spends $3,000,000 on a single piece of equip- 
ment for advanced physics, it becomes 
plain that not many institutions can stay 
in the race to build up the best physics 
department in any American university. 
The United States Department of Agri- 





3 Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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State Control 


M. CHAMBERS, editor of Educational Law and Administration Magazine, 
reports that 35 States have consolidated the control of two or more insti- 


@ tutions of higher education. 
consolidation schemes as follows: 





He classifies them as to extent and kinds of 





A. All institutions plus supervision of lower 
school system, plus other noneducational{ 1. N. Dak.' 
institutions of the State. 
2. Fla. 
I. All institutions of} B. All institutions plus supervision of lower) 3. Idaho.’ 
higher educa- school system of the State. 4. Mont.? 
tion governed or 5. N. YS 
controlled by|C. All institutions plus the institutions of special | 
: ‘ { 6. Iowa? 
one board. education for the blind and deaf. | 
7. Gat 
D. All institutions of higher education, exclu- me mane.” 
‘iene 9. Oreg. 
a 10. 8. Dak.* 
E. All institutions, except the university, plus spt 
supervision of lower schools se 
‘ 13. W. Va 
14, Ala.? 
15. Calif# 
16. Conn? 
F. All separate institutions for the education of 5 nr cae 
teachers, plus supervision of the lower\,, s, q- 
school system of the State. 10. N. Ee 
, 20. N. J 
II. Part, but not all, 21. R. 13 
institutions of 22. Vt.2 
higher educa-} 23. Va? 
tion governed)G. Principal institutions, only, not including 24. Miss.* 
GPE : . Miss. 
by one board. separate institutions exclusively for the 
‘ 25. N.C.® 
education of teachers. 
26. Colo.§ 
27. IL 
28. Ind.‘ 
29. Me. 
H, All separate institutions for education of)30. Mich.? 
teachers only. 31. Minn.’ 
32. Nebr.’ 
33. Okla.’ 
34. Tex.’ 
35. Wis.’ 


\ -- 


1 State Board of Administration. 
3 Regents of the University of State of New York. 





? State Board of Education. 





4 State secondary schools in Georgia are not governed by the board of regents of the university system. 


5 A teachers college or normal school board, having no other duties. 
® Board of trustees of the Universities and Colleges of Mississippi. 


7 State Board of Higher Education. 


* State Board of Regents. 


* Newly created board of trustees of University of North Carolina to govern the three principal institutions. 


culture has already recognized the need of 
concentrating advanced research. Its 
Office of Experiment Stations now limits 
projects in the land-grant colleges and 
universities according to a national plan 
which assigns specific tasks to specific 
institutions thus eliminating duplication. 

Coordination of higher education in the 
United States began in January, 1784, two 
months after the British sailed away from 
New York City. Gov. George Clinton 
called upon the legislature to revive 
and encourage ‘‘seminaries of learning.” 
His message and the petitions for the 
reorganization of King’s College (now 
Columbia University) resulted in the 


creation of the University of the State of 
New York under the control of a board of 


regents. The University of the State of 
New York has no students and no- 
faculty, but it has exercised its wide 


powers in coordinating all education in 
the Empire State. The step that New 
York took in 1784 is practically the same 
step which three States took within the 
last three years. Georgia has, indeed, 
called her reorganization, the Board of 
Regents of the University System of 
Georgia. In North Carolina three institu- 
tions are now termed by law the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina.—Witu1am Dow 
BoutweEtt, Editor. 
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BIENNIAL REVIEWS NOW 
IN SCHOOL LIFE 


Scuoot Lire offers another new service 
to its readers. Beginning with this issue, 
biennial reviews of various phases of 
education will appear each month in this 
journal. The first article, reporting prog- 
ress in physical education since 1930, was 
prepared by Marie M. Ready, specialist 
in physical education. Reviews of health 
education, tests and measurements, and 
other fields of education will appear in 
subsequent issues. 

Publication of biennial survey facts in 
Scnuoot Lirs will provide first-hand, 
authentic information gathered by Office 
of Education specialists to teachers and 
school administrators without delay. 
Heretofore these reviews waited for pub- 
lication as chapters of the Biennial 
Survey of Education. 

Watch for the review of that phase of 
education in which you are most 
interested. 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN DEGREES 


BECAUSE THERE IS A LACK of agreement on 
the dividing line between Ed. D and Ph. 
D, readers of Scnoot Lirs may be inter- 
ested in the difference as defined by El- 
wood P. Cubberley, eminent dean of 
Stanford’s school of education. Dean 
Cubberley is retiring in 1933 after 35 years 
of notable service to American education. 
He draws the line between Ed. D and 
Ph. D at Stanford as follows: 

The general procedure and requirements 
for the general university degree of doctor 
of philosophy are not essentially different 
from those for the degree of doctor of 
education. 

The differences between the two degrees 
lie chiefly in that a reading knowledge 
of French and German always is required 
for the Ph. D degree; a teaching major 
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Toward International Peace 


T SEEMS that the only effective way to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of international disputes, and this now seems more than ever important to 
us, is that we teach the Paris pact in the American high schools. 

present time this can be done entirely voluntarily. 

plished by the rudimentary study of international relations in history and 

other social science classes, the annual essay contest on some aspect of the 

Paris peace pact being a helpful optional feature. 
|  intendent to offer this work to his students. 





At the 


This may be accom- 


I urge each State super- 

















and a teaching minor are not required; 
the number of special fields in education 
chosen for study is less; the time devoted 
to the thesis investigation may be greater; 
the thesis must be ‘‘a contribution to 
knowledge, the result of independent 
work”’; and an age limit for candidates 
for the Ph. D degree is imposed. In 
difficulty of attainment, the degrees of 
Ph. D and Ed. D are not especially 
different; it is the type of difficulty that is 
different. 


THE FINANCE SURVEY 


Facts AND STATISTIcs from every State 
on apportionment of the school-tax dollar 
have been collected in the National Sur- 
vey of School Finance launched by the 
Federal Office of Education July 1, 1931, 
and continued since July 1 of this year 
by funds of the General Education Board. 

This information, now being inter- 
preted, will be published as probably the 
most authentic report on State apportion- 
ment systems ever prepared. The report 
will go to the printer sometime after 
November 1 and will be ready for distri- 
bution to school administrators and State 
legislators early in 1933. 

Thirty-four States have been visited by 
survey staff members who collected treas- 
urer and auditor reports, school laws, and 
other official records. State superintend- 
ents and other State department of edu- 
cation representatives were interviewed. 
Reports from States not visited have been 
furnished. Splendid cooperation has been 
offered by each State. The visiting staff 
included Dr. Paul R. Mort, associate sur- 
vey director; Timon Covert, Office of 
Education school finance specialist; Eu- 
gene Lawler, school finance specialist; 
A. E. Joyal and David Sutton, survey 
staff specialists; and Cecil W. Scott, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


COLLEGE ‘‘HONORS” COURSES 
ON INCREASE 


‘‘HONORS” COURSES are now being offered 
to students in more than 100 colleges in 
the United States, according to Prof. 
George A. Works, University of Chicago 
dean of students. Fifty-three of these 
colleges are using the comprehensive ex- 
amination. Other forms of individualiza- 
tion are the tutorial system, the reading 
period, in which several weeks are set 
aside exclusively for reading, and the 
house plan in which resident heads of 
student halls offer informal instruction. 


AUTUMN 


UTUMN 1s extravagant, 
Flinging far and free 

Fine golden pennies 
From the poplar tree. 


Autumn ts a spendthrift, 
Largess left and right, 

Doubloons from the beeches 
Every windy night. 


Autumn’s keyless coffers, 
Bronze and gold and red, 

A beggar’s for the choosing: 
Beauty is the bread. 


—Harry I. Miuer, Jr. 
St, Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass, 


“To escape the boredom of study hour, Harry Milier 
writes poetry only incidentally. He likes to read good 
poetry, but in prose prefers ‘trash,’ largely detective 
stories. He expects to enter Princeton, but beyond 
that he is undecided about his career. He tried work- 
ing in a steel mill, with the result that he knows that 
he does not wish to go into the steel business.”— 
NELLIE B.SERGENT’s Younger Poets, D. Appleton & Co. 
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Parent Education in California 


By GEORGE C. BUSH 


Superintendent of Schools, South Pasadena, Calif. 


ARENT EDUCATION in Cali- 
rnia is yielding wonderful re- 


ts. The movement is about 
10 years old. To-day parent 
educat is an active branch of 


the State department of adult education. 


Development was slow, however, starting 


with small groups of selected, serious- 
minded and enthusiastic mothers. 

When t division of adult education 
in California was four years oid, the de- 
partment of parent education was inau- 
gurated through a grant of $8,000 from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Foundation. Dr. Herbert Stolz was made 
the director, and is still its guiding officer. 
Parent education in the State was also 
promoted by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial’s gift of $50,000 annually 
for child welfare research. As a result, 
the Institute of Child Welfare was estab- 


lished at the University of California with 
Doctor Stolz as director. His appointed 
were Dr. Gertrude Laws for 
California and John Dale 
for northern California. These assist- 
na very active and effective 


assistants 


southern 


ants carry o 


campaizg n the various parent-teacher 
organizations Their salaries are now 
borne by the State. 


Parents and teachers help 


A great step forward was made when 


attendance upon parent education classes 
was recognized in the distribution of 
State school funds. That marked the 
acceptance of parent education as a State 
function. To-day a district may con- 


duct parent education classes with the 
that a substantial part of the 


assurance 


financial burden will be borne by the 
State. The greatest single factor in pro- 
moting parent education, however, has 
been the work of the State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and its individual 


OrganiZations 

Under the leadership of Mrs. H. R. 
Archbald and Mrs. Robert E. Pierce, the 
State congress has developed an unusually 
strong department of parent education. 


Each district, each council, and most of 
the individual parent-teacher associations 
have a chairman of parent education. 
The State convention features the work. 
Classes are held during the convention 


under the leadership of the chief of the 


State department, Doctor Stolz, and his 
assistants. District conventions also hold 
classes 


The greatest handicap to a rapid ex 
parent education classes is 
scarcity of trained teachers and leaders. 
In California two types of classes are con- 


tension of 





CALIFORNIA, proud of its pioneer set- 
tlers, 1s creating a new generation of pioneers 
in education. Nowhere have these pioneers 
advanced their outposts farther into America 
of the future than in the parent education 
sector. Scnoou Lire is pleased to print 
Superintendent Bush’s concise account of 
parent education’s rise in his State. 
(Epiror.) 


ducted: (1) Classes conducted by certif- 
icated leaders, either teachers or lay- 
leaders with special certificates to do this 
type of work, and (2) study circles which 
choose leaders from among their group. 
The State board of education has set up 
rather liberal requirements for securing 
a certificate to direct parent-education 
classes, stressing the need of peculiar fit- 
ness for directing parent discussions, 
rather than scholastic training. Appli- 
cants must be acceptable to groups they 
are to direct. 

California apportions for this type of 
class (with enroliments of from 25 to 30) 
$80 per unit of average daily attendance 
up to 10 units; $60 per unit for the next 10; 
$40 per unit for the next 10; and $30 per 
unit for all others. This enables the dis- 
trict to divide the cost of such classes 
with the State. 

Last year there were in the State 359 
parent education classes under certificated 
paid leaders; 396 study circles; and 41 pre- 
school circles. Two cities engaged paid 
directors of parent education. Several 
groups of ‘Listening Mothers’ heard 
radio talks given by Doctor Stolz and 
other leaders. Approximately 17,000 were 
enrolled in the parent-education classes. 


Discussions helpful 


One of the most positive and beneficial 
effects of the parent-education movement 
in California has been its influence upon 
programs of parent-teacher-association 
units. Parent-teacher programs are tak- 
ing on a more definite purpose, frequently 
carrying one theme through the entire 
year. When a junior high school parent- 
teacher association will repeatedly draw, 
as I have seen it do in my home city, 
several hundred fathers and mothers to 


night meetings to discuss leisure hours 
of boys and girls, movie attendance and its 
effect on scholarship, home school work, 
social needs of boys and girls, and kindred 
subjects, I strongly suspect that the parent- 
education statistical reports should be 
revised. Especially is this true in view of 
the philosophy which governs the proce- 
dure in parent-education classes—partici- 
pation by members in a discussion under a 
leader rather than an address on the sub- 
ject in hand is the method pursued in 
these gatherings. 

It seems to be a well-defined policy of 
the bureau of parent education in my 
State to develop lay leadership which will 
carry out the philosophy that members of 
parent-education classes must learn to 
work out their own problems; that it is 
beyond the province of the leader or 
teacher to prescribe a remedy or cure for 
the many parent-child problems. 


Informed parents—better schools 

Something is happening in California to 
stimulate fathers’ recognition of parental 
responsibility. Fathers in increasingly 
large numbers are attending evening 
meetings and taking part in the discus- 
sions. ‘‘ Dad’s clubs” are being success-- 
fully operated, and at present 10 per cent 
of the members of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are men. Very 
significant, also, is the fact that there are 
more than 8,000 subscribers in California 
to Child Welfare magazine, official journal 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which emphasizes parent educa- 
tion. The California Parent-Teacher mag- 
azine is also widely read. 

There is no question of doubt as to the 
benefit of well-directed parent-teacher 
associations and parent-education classes 
to the program of education in a commu- 
nity. Betters schools are bound to result. 
The best schools will naturally be found 
where parents are informed, where they 
give thought to the curriculum, and where 
they understand and appreciate what 
proper school training should be. An 
enlightened public will provide good 
schools for its children. Parent education 
is constantly raising the ideals of fathers 
and mothers for the education of their 
children. 

I have great faith in the ultimate success 
and widespread acceptance of parent 


education as a phase of public-school 
endeavor. I see tremendous possibilities 
in it. 
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RINCIPLE NO. 1 of the familiar 


seven cardinal principles of edu- 
cation is: Health. 

To physical education and 
health instruction are assigned the task 
of putting this principle into action. 

Following is a brief, condensed review 
of trends in physical education! during 
the last two years. It brings up to date 
the pattern of progress in physical educa- 
tion heretofore printed in the Biennial 
Survey of the Federal Office of Education.? 


Major trends 


Widespread unemployment has imposed 
new duties on physical education directors 
to extend their program to aid the un- 
employed in keeping bodily and mentally 
fit during enforced leisure. In 
cities the ill wind of the crisis has provi- 
dentially served to increase play facilities. 
Communities used and are using unem- 
ployment relief funds to build more parks, 
more swimming pools, more playgrounds. 
Davenport, Iowa, spent $100,000 con- 
verting its river front into a recreation 
field. Dayton, Ohio, built a public 
swimming pool. Los Angeles allotted 
$1,000,000 to its playground and recrea- 
tion department with which the following 
projects for providing work for unem- 
ployed men were carried on: 17 commu- 
nity clubhouses, 5 gymnasiums, 6 swim- 
ming pools, 3 bathhouses, 10 baseball 


many 


1 A review of the last two years in health education 
will appear in a later issue of ScHoot Lire. 

? Hygiene and Physical Education 1928-1930, Bulle- 
tin 1981 No. 20, Vol. I, Chap.10. Price5cents. School 
Health Work, 1926-1928, Bulletin 1929 No. 8. Price 5 
cents. Hygiene and Physical Education 1924-1926, 
Bulletin 1927 No. 3. Price 5 cents. 
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By MARIE M. READY 


Associate Specialist in Physical Education 


diamonds, 57 cement tennis courts, 3 
children’s wading pools, 10 lighted base- 
ball diamonds, 7 lighted tennis centers, 
1 flyeasting pool, 1 life-guard station, 1 
aquarium, the Olympic Swimming Sta- 
dium, 10 playgrounds, improved beaches 
and features for 26 established 
playgrounds. 

Interest in 


new 


interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate contests has been gradually 
decreasing; interest in intramural and 
intrascholastic had been increasing. Car- 
negie Foundation’s fourth bulletin in this 
field, Bulletin No. 26, 1931, calls attention 
to the decline in college athletic gate 
receipts and predicts the return of a more 
sincere appreciation of the values of sport 
and sportsmanship. 

It is evident that games are not suffi- 
cient to meet the recreational needs of all 
pupils. Other recreational activities com- 
ing swiftly to the front are music, art, and 
plays. 

School authorities are showing a greater 
interest in the educational possibilities of 
summer camps. In Harrisburg, IIl1., ‘it is 
possible for every boy in town to spend 
several weeks in camp if his parents are 
willing to have him go,’ and “‘he needs to 
pay only the actual cost of his food while 
there.’’ A 60-acre camp nearby is loaned 
by the owner to the board of education for 
use in connection with its summer recrea- 
tion program for school children. In 
Lakewood, Ohio, the board of education 
and the department of public recreation 
cooperated in providing day camping 
excursions for children whose parents were 
financially unable to send them to regular 


summer camps. County school busses 


Progress in Physical Education, 1930-1932 


were used. In Kansas City, Mo., the 
board of education cooperated in the 
establishment of an all-year camp school 
for boys whose parents are employed and 
who do not wish to leave their children at 
home alone after school hours. Teachers 
and school equipment are furnished by 
the board of education. Boys of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are 
eligible. The movement for summer 
camps for teachers has gained practical 
recognition. In Utah, during the summer 
of 1930, a group of more than 200 rural 
teachers from four districts camped in 
Zion National Park while holding an 
educational conference. 


Outstanding events 


The Winter Olympics at Lake Placid 
and the brilliant spectacle of the summer 
games at Los Angeles developed popular 
interest in many sports to which America 
has given little attention. The Olympics 
will undoubtedly change the emphasis in 
sports in the United States during the 
next few years. 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection: The White House 
Conference, called by President Hoover, 
assembled in Washington, November 19 
to 22, 1930. More than 3,000 men and 
women, leaders in the medical, educa- 
tional, and social fields attended. A re- 
port of that conference, including addresses 
and abstracts of various committee reports, 
was published in 1931. Especially inter- 
esting to teachers of physical education 
are abstracts of committee reports on 
recreation and physical education, youth 
outside of the home, and the school child. 
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New literature 


Progress of physical education as re- 


corded print falls into two classifica- 


tions—guides to teachers published by 
State departments and city school sys- 
tems; second, research studies and investi- 
gations. The variety of material pre- 
sented in the last two years constitutes an 
up-to-date library of reference in physical 
education. Notable recent State and city 
guides are: 

For elementary schools:—‘‘ Physical edu- 


cation and health series—grades 4, 5, and 
6, 1931,” published by the Connecticut 
Board of Education, Hartford; and ‘‘Self- 
testing activities and contests—grades 5 
to 8, 1931,’’ published by the division of 


physical and health education of the New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton 

For junior and senior high schools: ‘‘A 


score card for evaluating physical-educa- 
tion programs for high-school boys, 1931,” 
Bulletin No. E-2, and “A score card for 


evaluating physical-education programs 


for high-school girls, 1931,” Bulletin 
No. E-3, division of health and physical 
education, California Department of Ed- 


ucation, Sacramento; ‘Four-year high- 
school health program for girls, 1930,” by 
Harriet L. Fleming, published by the board 
of trustees, Chaffey Union High School and 
Junior College, Ontario, Calif.; ‘‘Tenta- 
tive course of study in health and physical 
education—Grades 7 to 12, 1931,” Bul- 
letin No. 100 F-4, division of elementary 
and high-school inspection, Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Indianap- 
olis; ‘‘Tentative course of study in 
physical education for boys and girls in 
junior high schools, 1930,” Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md.; and ‘“‘ Physical education 
for junior and senior high schools, July, 
1930,” Bulletin No. 116, by Clifford E. 
Horton, published by the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Il. 

Programs for girls: “‘ Girls’ athletics””— 
a series of questions and answers, 1930,”’ 
second edition, prepared in conjunction 
with the State committee of the women’s 
division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, issued by the State depart- 
ment of education, Columbus, Ohio; and 
“‘A physical-education program fer girls 
and women (suitable for smaller schools 
and colleges), October, 1931, No. 8, by 
Elsa Sameth and Mae B. Simas, published 
quarterly by the University of Nevada, 
Reno. 

Rural schools: ‘The play and recreation 
of children and youth in selected areas of 
South Carolina,” Bulletin No. 275, 1931, 
prepared by Mary E. Fraser, South 
Carolina Agricultural College, Clemson 
College, 8. C.; and “Play for rural child- 
ren,’’ 1930, compiled by the health and 
physicai-education division, University of 
the State of New York Press, Albany. 


Teacher-training curricula: “A curri- 
culum for the professionai preparation of 
physical-education teachers for secondary 
schools, 1930,’ Bulletin E-1, of the divi- 
sions of health and physical education, 








Physical Education Facts 


In 178 cities, boards of education cooper- 
ate in promoting recreational programs. 


More than 2,500,000 children attend 
camps annually. 


There are about 100,000 camp counselors 
in the United States. 


In 1931, bond issues for recreation in 27 
cities totaled $4,191,887. 


There are 25,509 employed recreation 
workers in the United States. 


The median salary of all ranks of physical 
education teachers in land-grant colleges and 
universities, male and female, is $3,078. 


Salaries of directors of physical and 
health education in city public schools in 
78 large cities range from $1,300 to $9,000. 


In 1981, the American National Red 
Cross issued 62,698 life-saving certificates. 


There has been no increase in the number 
of drownings during the past 10 years. 


Grade teacher certification requirements 
in 14 States include some training in physi- 
cal education. 








and teacher training and certification, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. 

Gymnasium and equipment: “Gym- 
nasium planning and construction,” 1931, 
by the division of physical and health 
education, New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton. 

Playgrounds: ‘Staff guide for public- 
school playgrounds’”’—for use by recrea- 
tion directors and instructors at summer 
playgrounds. Public School Messenger, 
No. 6, Department of Instruction, St. 
Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Recent surveys and investigations 


“Physical education and health educa- 
tion as a part of all general teacher-training 
curricula,’’ Bulletin 1932, No. 10, Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 
(Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price, 10 cents.) This is an ex- 
tensive investigation of 895 institutions, 
showing that too little attention has been 
given to the preparation of the regular 
grade teacher for teaching physical educa- 
tion in the elementary grades and calling 
attention to a few institutions giving 
special attention to this problem; “Special 
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salary tabulations,” published by the 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1931, includes a list of the 
salaries paid to directors or assistant 
directors of physical education in city 
public schools in the 78 largest cities. 

‘Athletic coaches in junior and senior 
high schools,” Circular No. 55, 1932, 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, presents detailed information 
regarding 92 junior high school coaches 
employed in 30 States and 682 senior high 
school coaches employed in 46 States. 

Research studies regarding the organ- 
ized camp show that the camping move- 
ment is pointing the way toward more 
outdoor work throughout the entire school 
year. Camping in higher education has 
shown unusual growth. Sixty-two col- 
leges and universities now offer profes- 
sional courses for camp counselors. 


In view of the numerous inquiries re- 
garding camping which have been received 
recently, ‘Going campward this sum- 
mer?’’ was published in June, 1932, 
Scuoot Lire. The article gives sources 
of summer-camp information. “Camping 
and education,”” mimeographed annotated 
bibliography, Circular No. 57, 1932, in- 
cluding a list of recent research studies and 
publications regarding camping, was also 
published by the Office of Education. 

Two investigations in the field of physi- 
cal education were made during the past 
year by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. One study shows that city school 
superintendents in a large number of sec- 
ondary schools in 20 States allow physical 
education to be scheduled first on the stu- 
dent’s program. The other study shows 
that 22 institutions of higher education 
allow one-half or 1 unit of entrance 
credit for physical education carried on in 
secondary schools. 

A brief summary of an experimental 
program of physical education carried on 
at Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y., 
appeared in the October, 1931, issue of 
the Training School Bulletin under the 
title, “Physical training of dull custodial 
patients.” Movies illustrating the devel- 
opment of this class are available for loan 
to responsible persons interested in this 
phase of education. 

The Wingate Memorial Foundation, 
through the cooperation of the Columbia 
Broadcasting system, presented a series of 
lectures by recognized leaders in the field 
of physical education and athletics. Mim- 
eographed copies of the various talks may 
be secured from the Wingate Memorial 
Foundation, New York City. While these 
lectures were prepared primarily for teach- 
ers of physical education and athletics in 
New York City, they should be helpful to 
directors and supervisors of physical edu- 
cation and athletics in other educational 
institutions throughout the country. 
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Higher Education’s Budéet 


How It Will Be Balanced This Year 


EDUCED instructional salaries, 
suspended building programs, 
curtailment of activities not 
absolutely essential, these are 
the response of higher education to the 
challenge of the present economic situation. 
Approximately 550 universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools were re- 
quested on July 1 to report their budgets 
for 1931-32 and tentative - budgets for 
1932-33. The first 200 replies received 
were studied as a group in an effort to 
determine the trend. These institutions 
are scattered over the entire Nation, 
every State being represented. They 
include 43 publicly controlled universities 
and colleges, 1 private and 68 public 
teachers colleges, 15 State normal schools, 
15 public junior colleges, and 58 privately 
controlled universities and colleges. 







Decreasing revenues 


Revenues of practically all higher edu- 
cational institutions are expected to be 
lower in 1932-33 than in the year just 
closed. While some few institutions of 
every type expect increased income, in- 
cluding one school which expects to double 
its 1931-32 income in 1932-33, there is 
noticeable a downward trend of approxi- 
mately 5 to 7 per cent. This trend is 
fairly uniform for the public and private 
universities, colleges, and teachers col- 
leges, but it is not so pronounced among 
junior colleges and normal schools. In 
other words, degree-granting institutions 
the country over appear to face a slightly 
heavier loss of income than those schools 
which do not grant degrees. 

In isolated instances the expected 
revenue for the coming year is 60, 55, and 
in one case 32 per cent of that for the year 
just closed. 

This decrease in revenue is due in large 
measure to an expected reduction in re- 
ceipts from public funds, although private 
institutions are also facing reductions in 
income from tuition charges and earnings 
of invested funds. Direct gifts to colleges 
are also expected to decrease in number 
and size. The expected decrease in in- 
come from these sources averages about 4 
to 7 per cent, although among the normal 
schools it does not seem to average much 
more than 2 per cent. 

Very little change is expected in the gen- 
eral level of tuition rates and fees per stu- 
dent. Some few schools expect to in- 
erease these charges; still fewer will cut 


By HENRY G. BADGER 


Assistant Statistician, Office of Education 


them. No change in tuition rate is 
planned by any of the normal schools, nor 
by more than about 10 per cent of all the 
institutions of higher education included 


in this preliminary survey. 
How cuts will be made 


Expenditures for all purposes will be 
cut close to 5 per cent by public universi- 
ties and colleges as a class, about 5 per cent 
by teachers colleges and normal schools, 
and from 5 to 10 per cent by public junior 
colleges and private institutions. While 
some institutions expect sizable increases 
in their expenditures and others plan on 
sharp cuts, probably a general cut of about 
5 per cent from the 1932 budget can be 
anticipated for the coming year for the 
entire field of higher education. 

This saving is to be accomplished in 
various ways. Several institutions report 
that their building program is to be re- 
duced or entirely suspended for the year. 
Others expect to make great reductions in 
their extension and correspondence work, 
or will eliminate them altogether. In 
some schools, appropriations for scientific 
research are reduced or dispensed with. 

But few deep cuts are to be made in 
expenditures for core activities: adminis- 
trative overhead, resident instruction, 
libraries, and operation and maintenance 
of the plant. The deepest cut reported 
is 50 per cent, in a denominational college. 
Among the institutions under public con- 
trol the greatest cut expected is 35 per 
A few increases in this group of 
items are expected, but when all institu- 


cent. 











Good References Free 


‘‘Goop REFERENCE” bibliographies pre- 
pared by Office of Education staff spe- 
cialists are available upon request to the 
Commissioner of Education, Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. The series, with 
others to follow, includes: No. 1, Teachers 
of Rural Schools: Status and Preparation; 
No. 2, Vocational Guidance; No. 3, 
Supervision of Instruction in Rural 
Schools; No. 4, The Education of Women; 
No. 5, Nursery Education; No. 6, Educa- 
tion by Radio; No. 7, The Home Eco- 
nomics Curriculum; No. 8, Indigenous 
Peoples of Mexico; and No. 9, Junior 
(High) Business Education. 











tions are considered as a group, a general 
cut of not more than about 5 per cent is 
probably a safe prediction. 


Salaries 


A slight decrease in teaching staff 
salaries is apparently in store. While in 
some institutions there will be increases, 
it is apparent that a general reduction of 
4 to 5 per cent may be expected. Deans 
and professors will, as a rule, take heavier 
cuts than associate professors, assistant 
professors, or although in 
some individual schools the salary cut 
burden will fall on lower ranking teachers. 
As a general thing, however, salary reduc- 
tions for persons below the grade of full 
professor will not run more than 2 to 4 
per cent. 


instructors, 


It appears that salaries will remain 
most nearly stationary in teachers col- 
leges and normal schools and that they 
will be reduced most sharply in institu- 
tions supported by private foundations. 
Here they will in some cases go down as 
much as 30 per cent, with 5 to 10 per cent 
reductions fairly common. A fairly con- 
sistent reduction of 4 to 5 per cent for all 
teaching positions in State and city insti- 
tutions seems also to be expected. 

Some institutions report that they will 
neither cut salaries in the different grades 
nor decrease the total number of persons 
on their teaching staff. It appears, how- 
ever, that in many instances savings will 
be effected by filling vacancies at reduced 
rankings—in words, at reduced 
salaries; that is, in schools the 
number of professors and associate pro- 
fessors is to be reduced and that of in- 
structors increased, while the total num- 
ber of teaching positions remains the 
same. 


other 
some 


Great changes in the total number of 
faculty members will be rare. The most 
outstanding changes will take place among 
publicly supported institutions, one city 
college expecting to add 24 to its staff and 
one State university planning to drop 27. 
Among the private institutions one univer- 
sity will increase its teaching staff by 7, 
which is about a 3 per cent increase; a 
private college will cut its faculty from 
63 to 54. The general trend, however, is 
to hold the faculty intact in public insti- 
tutions and to reduce it by only about 1 
or 2 per cent in private universities and 
colleges. 
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Iowa’s Preschool Education Plan 


By 


GEORGE D. STODDARD * 


Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


OWA, which has set a pace for other 
States in dental and medical hygiene, 
literacy, extension service, higher ed- 

tion and research in child welfare, 
has made definite plans for the education 
of presi | children. Ten recommenda- 
tions and t-part plan of action offered 
by the | a White House Conference 


invariably necessitates methods and mate- 
rials different from those of the primary 
grades. 

5. Special attention should be paid to 
the of rural children 
in the hope of coming closer to a realiza- 
tion of the aim of equal opportunity for 


educational needs 


farm and city children. 
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Courtesy National Child Research Center 


Iowa promotes parent education for mothers of infants and preschool children. 


on the Infant and Preschool 
should be helpful to other 


Committes 
Child which 
States, aré 


Ten recommendations 


1. The principle of research on norma! 
children should be maintained and when 
feasible expanded. 

2. N 


educatio1 


irsery schools organized in State 
institutions in order to prepare 


students for later activities in home or 
school should be maintained at the highest 
professional level. 


8. Organization of nursery schools, 
when sponsored professionally and with 


due attention to standards should be 


encouraged, whether the auspices be 
private or public. 
t+. Every effort should be made, consis- 
tent with the maintenance of good edu- 
cational standards, to extend public 
schools downward to include the kinder- 
garten age Such downward extension 
*Chair1 , Committee on Education and Training 
of the Inf and Preschool Child, lowa White House 
Confere Child Health and Protection. 


6. The establishment of mental hygiene 
and guidance clinics should be encouraged. 

?. Parent education for mothers of 
infants and preschool children should be 
promoted especially, since so many factors 
of health and behavior are paramount 
during the earliest years of childhood. 

8. Public and corporate institutions 
(such as parks, hotels, and railways) 
should be aided in securing better ar- 
rangements for the temporary care and 
supervision of children. 

9. Active cooperation of many State 
and local bodies should be enlisted on 
the problems of the infant and preschool 
child viewed as a whole. Coordination of 
the hygiene, medical, educational, psy- 
chological, psychiatric, and legal aspects 
of child welfare appears essential to steady 
progress. 

10. Teachers of young children should 
be made increasingly familiar with the 
principles of child development and 
behavior while in training institutions, and 
schools should be urged to give more 
weight to this factor in the selection of 
their teaching staff. 


The plan may be divided into four sec- 
tions as follows: 

I: State supervision of nursery schools.— 
It is proposed that the State department 
of public instruction appoint a committee 
of experts to prepare a report entitled 
‘Standards for Nursery Schools in Iowa.”’ 
This report should describe with respect 
to housing, materials, staff, methods, and 
aims not only minimum standards, but 
standards designated good and excellent. 
National groups have already issued pre- 
liminary reports of this nature. It is 
further proposed that the department of 
public instruction utilize these standards 
in the supervision and rating of existing 
nursery schools. It is believed that these 
schools would welcome impartial inspec- 
tion at a professional level. 

II: Temporary State aid to demonstration 
nursery schools.—In order to bridge the 
gap between nursery schools or preschools 
established for research and training pur- 
poses and nursery schools as a part of 
public-school systems, it is proposed that 
the State give partial and temporary aid 
to a limited number of demonstration 
nursery Expense of such ven- 
tures may well be shared equally by the 
parents of children enrolled, the local 
school system, and the ‘State during a 
fixed period of demonstration and experi- 
ment. At the end of this period these 
nursery schools would be completely sup- 
ported by the parents and the local schools. 

III: A survey of the extent and nature of 
kindergarten education in Iowa, to be ac- 
companied by appropriate recommenda- 
tions.—Schools which simply permit 5- 
year-olds to mingle with older children in 
the first grade should not be credited with 
kindergarten facilities. National associa- 
tions have provided adequate materials 
for standards here. Such a survey, with 
an ensuing report indicating how Iowa 
may more closely approach national stand- 
ards in kindergarten education, should 
be undertaken by the State department of 
public instruction. 

IV: A special study of the home condi- 
tions and needs of the infant and preschool 
child on the farm.—Consolidated schools 
offer practically as good opportunities for 
nursery and kindergarten groups as do 
schools in small towns, but this can not 
be said of Iowa’s 9,000 1-room rural 
schools. Obviously the educational needs 
of a large proportion of lowa’s preschool 
children for many years to come must be 
met entirely in their own homes. There- 

(Continued on page 18.) 


schools. 
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Drawing by Erwin H. Austin, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


EVERAL new educational quarterlies 
have appeared in the past few 
months, each of them making a val- 
uable contribution to its special field: 
Teaching in Practice published by the 
teachers and supervisors of Division V of 
New York City (Public School 109, 
Queens Village, N. Y.) will be a clearing 
house for information about successful 
experiments and projects tried in the 
classrooms. @ The International Quar- 
terly of Adult Education is the official 
organ of the World Association for adult 
education (16 Russell Square, London, 
England) and takes the place of the bulle- 
tin of that association. The articles are in 
English and German with each abstracted 
in the other language. @ Educational 
Trends, a journal of research and inter- 
pretation, is issued by the School of 
Education of Northwestern University. 
@ Yeshiva College, New York City, is 
publishing ‘‘Scripta Mathematica, de- 
voted to the philosophy, history and ex- 
pository treatment of mathematics.’ 
An outstanding first-issue article, by 
David Eugene Smith, is Thomas Jefferson 
and Mathematics. @ A revealing bit of 
history comes to light in a series of letters 
in Columbia University Quarterly for 
June. George Washington’s selection of a 
college for his stepson John Parke Custis 
is the subject of the correspondence which 
gives a picture of King’s College and sev- 
eral other contemporary institutions. 
@ Several friends and many admirers 
write of Vachel Lindsay in the Elementary 
English Review for May. It is a memorial 
number and the list of contributors car- 
ries several distinguished names. A vivid 
picture of Lindsay is presented from the 
time when he was a ‘‘tow-headed pupil”’ 
until the days when he delighted in read- 
ing his wonderful poems to thousands of 
school children. Portraits of Lindsay and 
his family make the sketches still more 
vivid. @ The dignified American Scholar 
has in its May number a humorous bur- 
lesque of the present tendency in sta- 
tistical research. Walter Barnes, pro- 


fessor of the teaching of English, New 
York University, in ‘‘ The thinness-fatness 
of English teachers’? reviews an Almost- 
any University publication. He works out 
mathematical formule showing the rela- 
tion between avoirdupois, bottles of ink, 
red pencils, and theme _ correction. 
@ Pres. H. W. Wriston, of Lawrence 
College, in the Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges for May, reports the 
results of a study which he made recently 
among the members of his own faculty. 
‘‘Objective indices of faculty scholarship 
obtainable through the library”’ gives the 
procedure followed and the conclusions 
drawn from data furnished by the li- 
brarian concerning the number and kind 
of books drawn from the college library 
by members of the faculty. @ Always a 
pioneer, the University of Chicago is em- 
barking on a new venture, ‘“‘talking mo- 
tion pictures as an integral part of its 
new general courses for freshmen and 
sophomores.”” Work is to begin at once on 
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Notice 


DUE TO A REDUCTION in printing funds 
for the Office of Education in the present 
fiscal year, publication of the Record of 
Current Educational Publications will be 
suspended. The last number of the series 
covered the period of January to March, 


inclusive. 








20 pictures for the physical sciences, 
social sciences, biological sciences, and the 
humanities. The University of Chicago 
Magazine for June tells the plan in ‘‘The 
university extends itself.’ @ A charm- 
ing essay by Leon H. Vincent appears in 
Peabody Journal of Education for July. 
He has discovered a little book entitled 
‘*A plan for the conduct of female educa- 
tion in boarding schools” written by 
Erasmus Darwin in 1797. @ An encour- 
aging account of how the Indian problem 
is being solved is given by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, in 
The Indian Problem Approaches Solu- 
tion, which appears in the Missionary 
Review of the World for July-August. 
@ We are glad of the assurance that 
we are being read by our contempo- 
raries. Practical Home Economics for 
August has a new section headed Have 
You Read? which lists with brief com- 
ment several articles appearing in cur- 
rent periodicals and dealing with home 
economics problems. 
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Questions They Ask at Chicago U. 














NIVERSITY of Chicago’s plan of devoting the freshman and sophomore 
years to general survey courses has attracted national attention. By per- 
mission of the University, Scnoot Lire will present monthly some of the 


questions asked in Chicago examinations. 


Scuoot Lire readers, nearly all of whom 


are college graduates will, no doubt, be able to answer the questions with ease, but 
they may like to try them on their friends.—Ep1Tor. 


Place the number of the term before the descriptive statement to which it applies. 


There are more terms than statements. 


1. Exogamy. 


——— In the Hawaiian Islands there formerly existed a form of 


marriage wherein a group of brothers were married to a 


2. PoLyG@AmMy, 
3. PoLtyGyny, 
4. ENDOGAMY. 


group of sisters, each sister being the wife of all the brothers, 
and each brother the husband of all the sisters. 
——— In Eastern and Southeastern Asia, particularly in Tibet, 


it is common practice for brothers to take the same wife. 


5. MonoGamy. 


3 a Fi In New Caledonia, chiefs have from 5 to 30 wives and 


their wealth and authority varies with this ownership. 


6. PoLYANDRY. 


———— Among certain of the American Indian tribes, each clan is 


distinguished by a totem and two persons of the same 
totem can not marry. 
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Waves of Speech 


at Atlantic City 


ISS FLORENCE HALE wel- 
comed to Atlantic City, the week 
before the 4th of July, approxi- 


6,000 members of the National 


mately 
Education Association, where they had, 
due to the depression, almost exclusive 
use of 6 miles of beach, 6 miles of board- 
walk, and 60 first-class hotels. 

The convention program, one of the 
strongest for a National Education Associ- 
ation summer meeting in recent years, Was 


organized to deal with a number of press- 
(1) The implications cf the 


ing problems: 
economic collapse for education generally; 
(2) reports of the effects of the depression 
on education in various localities; (3) the 
debating program dealing with contro- 
versial problems; (4) a review of recent 
events in education; (5) descriptions of 
modern methods in teaching; (6) a forecast 
of forward-looking movements; and (7) 
the problems of professionalizing teaching. 
In addition to leaders in every field of 
education, convention speakers included 
well-known persons in other fields of 
endeavor; authors and economists, prison 


wardens and ministers, who presented 
their views and challenges to America’s 
school family 


A guide to speeches 


Words which flowed white hot from the 
lips of principal speakers can be found 
solidified in the cool, dignified pages of 
N. E. A. Proceedings by the time this 
chronicle reaches Scuoou LiFe readers. 
Because of space limitation, brief men- 
tion can be made of only a few convention 
addresses included in this collection. 

A far-reaching speech educationally was 
that of Dr. William Carr, which punched 
holes in many current ideas that bigger 


classes are also better. 

Of extreme interest was the debate of 
McGaughey against Mort on ability 
grouping 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s speech left 
hearers with an acute feeling of being in 
the midst of a social revolution. 

The address by Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
on Prevention of Crime Through Educa- 


tion was widely discussed. It attracted 
much attention in the newspapers and was 
reprinted in the magazine section of the 


New York Times, Sunday, July 31. 
William T. Foster, in his argument for 
larger support for education, gave a new 
economic reasonableness for ample expend- 
itures for education. 
Probably the most interesting discussion 
of a local situation was Supt. William J. 


Bogan’s speech, especially the latter part 
explaining Chicago’s plight. 

An acute analysis of our gains and our 
shortcomings was made by State Superin- 
tendent Butterfield. Very humorous was 
Lucy Mason Holt’s address on class size. 

Garry Cleveland Myers delivered a 
speech of practical value to the class- 
room teacher on building personality in 
the classroom. Dr. Fred J. Kelly, pre- 
sented before the National Council on Ed- 
ucation, a most definite series of proposals 
for finding a way out of our dilemma. 


A charter for education 


The Nationa] Education Association 
Resolutions for 1932, which are really 90 
per cent platform and 10 per cent resolu- 
tions, deserve more attention than they 
are likely to receive, because almost no one 
reads resolutions. A person who devotes 
time to the document adopted will find 
that the new platform is cne of the best 
charters for education in the United States 
that has yet been prepared. 

Approximately 40 National Education 
Association departments and allied organi- 
zations also held meetings in Atlantic City 
during the week of the convention.— 
Witu1am Dow Bovutwe tt. 


United States Maps 
for 600 New York Schools 


Sets oF 50 CONTOUR MAPS ($3 a set) for 
use in geography classes in about 600 
schools in New York State have been 
ordered from the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., by the visual instruction division 
of the New York State Department of 
Education. This State is making inten- 
sive use of Government maps, and those 
of the Geological Survey were selected 
as best representing geographic types in 
that particular State. Sets of contour 
maps for other States are also available 
for school use from the Geological Survey. 


Nursery Circular Free 


OF 203 NURSERY scHOOLS in the United 
States, 73 are privately supported, 74 
are supported by colleges and univer- 
sities, 43 by welfare and philanthropic 
organizations, and 13 by public school 
systems. Office of Education Circular 
No. 47 lists these nursery schools lo- 
cated in 121 cities, 35 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
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By CLINE M. KOON 
Specialist in Education by Radio 


HE COMMITTEE on Civie Educa- 
“fae by Radio, formed last winter by 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, is again sponsoring the radio 
series entitled, “You and Your Govern- 
ment,’’ every Tuesday evening, from 8 
to 8.30 eastern daylight saving time (be- 
ginning September 27, 8 to 8.30 eastern 
standard time). This series will be con- 
tinued weekly at the same hour over a 
nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 


There will be a preelection series of 
nine broadcasts, on the general theme of 
Government in a Depression, to be fol- 
lowed immediately after election with 
another series of seven on Constructive 
Economy in State and Local Govern- 
ment. There will be addresses, debates, 
interviews, and round-table discussions. 
The sole purpose of this series is to present 
nonpartisan, impartial, and authoritative 
information to the American people. 


Teachers in the field of social science 
will find these broadcasts can supply a 
wealth of source material to be used by 
their students. The University of Chi- 
cago Press can supply further information, 
including a schedule of the programs, 
Listener’s Handbooks, copies of the 
broadcasts, etc. 


Have you been reading “‘Coming on the 
Air,’ in the Journal of Education? This 
is a weekly schedule of nation-wide educa- 
tional broadcasts. 


Many thousands of teachers welcomed 
the good news that the American School 
of the Air and the NBC musical apprecia- 
tion broadcasts are being continued dur- 
ing the current school year. 


Both the Ohio State Department of 
Education and radio station WMAQ, Chi- 
cago, broadcast ‘‘Summer Schools of the 
Air” during the past summer. Through 
the cooperation of the Chicago Public 
School system, radio textbooks were pre- 
pared to be used by the pupils of Chicago 
in connection with the broadcast lessons. 


Students of astronomy should hear the 
three radio broadcasts by Sir Arthur 
Eddington, noted astronomer, over 4 
nation-wide hookup of the National 
Broadcasting Co. on September 8, 15, and 
22, from 9 to 9.30 p.m. E.D.8.T. The 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education is sponsoring the broadcasts. 
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IOWA'S PLAN 


(Continued from page 15) 


fore, the finest cooperation of medicul, 
dental, public health, psychological, edu- 
cational, and social forces must be brought 
to bear on this great problem. A special 
study under the general direction of the 
department of public instruction, but en- 
listing the activity of other State and pri- 
vate organizations, would bring out the 
needs peculiar to these children, and, 
most important of all, would focus atten- 
tion on practical ways of assisting farm 
parents. 

According to the general recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference held 
in Washington, ‘‘ventures in nursery 
school education should be encouraged, 
and it is hoped that out of the social ex- 
perimentation now going forward there 
will arise a more adequate realization of 
the physical, mental, and social needs of 
young children.” 


GUARDING CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 7 


incorporated in a film now used by the 
American Automobile Association to illus- 
trate classroom lectures. 

In many cities now sponsoring safety 
education movements in the schools, the 
school safety patrol work is the nucleus 
for city-wide safety education movements. 
High-school debating societies, parent- 
teacher associations, civic clubs, and many 
other groups cooperate in an effort to 
decrease the number of accidents and 
resulting deaths. 

Schools and cities interested in the 
safety-patrol movement may gain further 
information about this commendable 
school activity from Miss Susan Bennett, 
secretary of the American Automobile 
Association safety department, who is in 
charge of the safety program for that 
organization, and from whom the 10,000 
patrol units and schools throughout the 
United States get their safety literature 
and equipment. Information may also 
be obtained from local automobile clubs 
affiliated with the American Automobile 
Association. 


BEAUTY CONTEST 
(Continued from page 3 
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Information Wanted 


UPERINTENDENTS, how are your 
S schools aiding the unemployed? How 
are postgraduate unemployed persons 
being helped by the schools? What, in 
detail, is your school plan to help in the 
present emergency? Your suggestions 
sent to the Editorial Division, Office of 
Education, will be appreciated and will be 
passed on to others through Scuoou Lire. 

The Office of Education also welcomes 
information giving examples of school 
systems inviting or naming of citizens to 
curriculum construction committees.— 
EpIrTor. 











Useful Lists for Reference 


CrrcuLaR tists of Government publica- 
tions useful to teachers of various sub- 
jects are available free from the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., as follows: No. 28, 
Geography; No. 48, Science; No. 50, 
Home Economies; No. 51, Health; No. 
53, Art Education; and No. 54, Parent 


Education. 
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For Health’s Sake 


THE First health education institute to be 
conducted by the public health education 
section of the American Public Health 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Willard, Washington, D. C., October 
22, 23, and 24, immediately preceding the 
annual association meeting which opens 
October 24. Instruction in the content 
and methodology of health education 
will be provided at the institute to a 
limited number of persons actively en- 
gaged in health education. 


Agriculture Films Available 


FILMS FOR SCHOOL USE On such subjects as 
farm crops, dairying, farm animals, farm 
forestry, plant and animal diseases and 
pests, farm economics, farm engineering, 
home economics, and adult and junior 
extension work, are available again this 
year from the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Prices 
for film strips range from 14 to 85 cents 
each, the majority selling for 28 or 35 
cents each. <A complete list of available 
film strips and instructions how to 
purchase them may be obtained from the 
Cooperative Extension Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Progress 


of Teacher-Education Survey 


AKING STOCK of the accom- 

plishments during the past two 

years of the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, one sees that 
this nation-wide study, now in its final 
year, has already been decidedly helpful 
to teachers and school administrators 
throughout the United States. 

To hundreds of school administrators 
facts and statistics from survey records 
have been sent. 

The American Historical Association was 
granted permission to duplicate 12,000 sur- 
vey record cards for an intensive study of 
the education of teachers of the social stu- 
dies in the public schools. Five States have 
had duplicate cards made for more inten- 
sive studies of their teaching population. 

Advance findings of important survey 
studies have been made available to inter- 
ested groups of educators through ScHooL 
Lire articles.' These will continue this 
year. Survey staff members have addressed 
important educational meetings on survey 
progress and teacher-education problems. 





1 January, 1932, The Supply ofand Demand for Senior 
High School Teachers; February, 1932, The Supply 
of and Demand for Elementary Teachers; March, 
1932, The Supply of and Demand for Junior High 
School Teachers; April, 1932, Trends in Summer 
Sessions for Teachers; May, 1932, Philosophy in 
Measurement of Teaching Ability; June, 1932, Some 
“Firsts” in Education. 


The first publication of the survey will 
be an annotated bibliography of teacher- 
training, now in press. This bibliog- 
raphy, containing 1,273 selected refer- 
ences, was prepared by Gilbert L. Betts, 
Dr. Guy C. Gamble, and Ben W. Frazier. 
Scnoot Lire will report when it is 
available. 

Projects on functions of the training 
school and status of summer sessions as 
agencies for teacher education were com- 
pleted recently by Dr. Frank K. Foster. 
A comprehensive survey of literature on 
teaching efficiency by Gilbert Betts 
will be published in the near future. 
Other studies still in progress are 
Ben W. Frazier’s history of teacher 
education in the United States, and the 
status of public school and higher educa- 
tion personnel projects carried on by Dr. 
Guy C. Gamble. 

New survey studies undertaken during 
the past year were: Student welfare, 
evaluation of curricula, internal adminis- 
tration of normal schools and teachers 
colleges, social and economic background 
of students in colleges and universities, 
relation of graduate work to education 
of teachers, teaching practices and stand- 
ards in foreign countries, rural school 
teachers and preparation, teacher read- 
ing interests and library standards. 
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New Government Aids 
for Teachers 


THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, cowpons, 


Wash ron. 


or che i 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 


Editorial Division, Office of Education 


Publications 

Care of ‘ ldren in Day Nurseries. 1932. 
ll p Children’s Bureau, Separate from 
Publicat No. 209 5¢. 

Survey s from 26 metropolitan areas as to the 
number of nurseries reporting, average monthly 
numbe f average monthly number of chil- 
dren er, average monthly number of days’ 


care giver i average monthly number and percent- 
age of for whom some fees were paid and for 
whom 1 é were paid Social welfare; Nursery 


educatior 

Air Marking. 1932. 13 p. (U.S. De- 

partment ol Commerce, Aeronautics Bul- 

letin No. 4 5¢. 

Content requirements for air-marking; Colo™ 

combinatior i size and style of lettering; Meridian 
pointer; Air-marking insignia; Loca- 

ngs; Highway markings; Maintenance of 

Industrial education.) 


markings 4 —atlor 


Price sts: No. 28, Finance—Banking, 
yuunting; No. 39, Birds and wild 

Maps. (Government 
Free. 


budget act 
animals; No. 53, 
Printing Office.) 

Reclaimed. 1932. 31p., illus. (Federal 
Board for Vocational Education.) 10¢. 

The nat program of restoration of physically handi- 
capped me i women to useful employment, (Vo- 


eational ¢« Special education.) 


Farmers Build Their Marketing Machin- 


ery. 1930. 59 p., illus. (Federal Farm 
Board, Bulletin No. 38. Free. 

How the ag iltural marketing act helps in developing 
cooperative program open to all growers. Outlines the 
work of the seven national agencies which have been 


cooperatives with the assistance of the 
Board, six of which are sales agencies 


established 


Federal | 


ind five already are operating, marketing grain, cotton, 
livestock, w« nd mohair, and pecans. (Agriculture; 
Marketing 

Mineral reso irces, Part I, Metals. 1932. 
968 p., cloth, $1.50. (Bureau of Mines.) 
Covers the metallic resources of the United States, 
giving in exports, markets, prices, metallurgical 


development and production figures on the various 
metals pr n the United States. 

Part 2. Nonmetals. 1932. 858 p., cloth, 
$1.25 Bureau of Mines.) 

Nonmet g information concerning purposes for 


which use roduction, imports and exports, sales, 


prices, market consumption, distribution, etc. 
Mineral ieography; Geology; Economics.) 

Resear¢ ind Education in the National 
Parks. 1932. 66 p., illus. (National 
Park Service Free from National Park 


Service 
Outline educational program in the National 
Parks—guided trips, auto caravans, nature trails, his- 
toric trails, exhibits in place, wild-flower displays, wild- 


D. C., at the prices stated. 
Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 





Courtesy National Park Service 


Or INTEREST TO YOUNG AND OLD 


Along the trail hikers find interesting, instructive markers. 


Here attention is being called to the Kaibab limestone 
which contains seashells, corals, sponges, and shark 
teeth indicating that it was laid down beneath the sea. 
Forty-one other illustrations appear in “‘ Research and 
Education in the National Parks.” 


life displays, lectures—campfire talks, museums, and 
observation stations, libraries, nature notes and trail- 
side notes, Yosemite School of Field Natural History, 
the Yosemite Junior Nature School, and college and 
university field classes. Also contains a short résumé 
of the history of the educational movement in the 
National Parks. (Adult education; Nature study; 
Summer schools 


Vocational Training Costs. 1932. 34 p. 
(Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Bulletin No. 162, Trade and Industrial 
Series No. 47.) 10¢. 
Unit cost of vocational education in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
representing a method of determining the cost of voca- 
tional education in a community which may well serve 
as a pattern for administrators who would undertake 
similar studies in their own cities. (School adminis- 
tration; Vocational education; Industrial education; 
Teacher training.) 
Films 

The following films may be borrowed 
free from the Extension Service, Office 
of Motion Pictures, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


The Realm of the Honeybee. 4 reels— 
silent. (Office of Motion Pictures, De- 


If more convenient, order through your local bookstore. 


partment of 
D. C.) 


Pictures of the activities of the bee from early in the 
spring until late in the fall. Suggests ways of using 
honey. Close-ups of bees gathering pollen and nectar 
from flowers, bees feeding one another, the queen at- 
tended by her retinue, scout bees discovering honey 
and communicating the fact to the rest of the hive by 
means of the “food dance,”’ scenes of drones and robber 
bees being driven from the hive, and a spectacular 
fight between rival queens. 


Agriculture, Washington, 


Building Truck Trails in the National 
Forests. 1reel—silent. (Forest Service.) 
Shows how the cost of building truck trails in National 


Forests is lowered by the employment of modern 
machinery. 


Forest or Wastelands? 2 reels—talking 
version. (Forest Service.) 
Illustrates how our forests have been cut without 


consideration for the future and considers the question 
“What must we do about our forests? ’’ 


Sago Making in Primitive New Guinea. 
1 reel—talking version. (Bureau of Plant 
Industry.) 


The sago sequence from “Sugar Plant Hunting by 
Airplane in New Guinea” scored with explanatory 
talk. 


Maps 


United States: Seale, 1 inch=40 miles. 
Size 49 by 78 inches. Price, $1. (U. 8. 
Geological Survey.) 

Map, in two sheets, with insets showing Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Water features and 
their names are printed in blue. Boundary lines and 
names of States, counties, cities, and towns are printed 
in black. Railroads are indicated by fine brown lines. 
Remittances should be sent to the Geological Survey, 
Washingten, D. ©. 


Air Navigation Maps. 1932. 13p. (De- 
partment of Commerce, Aeronautics Bul- 
letin No. 10.) 5¢. 


Price list of the following air navigation maps: Depart- 
ment of Commerce strip maps, Department of Com- 
merce sectional airway maps, Army Air Oorps strip 
maps, and Hydrographic Office air navigation charts. 
(Aviation; Navigation; Drafting.) 


Airway Strip Maps: Scale, 1 inch =8 miles. 
Size, 11% by 652 inches. Price 50¢. 
(Hydrographic Office, U. 8. Navy.) 


From New Orleans, La., to Galveston, Tex., and from 
San Luis Obispo Bay, Calif., to San Francisco, Calif. 
Both maps show the coast line and airways, airports, 
beacons, prominent transmission lines, highways, 
streams, railroads, towns, elevations, and other im- 
portant features for air navigation, On the back of 
each of the maps are pictures of the landing fields to be 
found along the routes. Orders for the airway strip 
maps should be sent to the Hydrographie Office, U. 8. 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— ipl 
More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are =i 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of educationin the United States, its outlying parts, “ 
and in foreign countries. i 
~ 
y . 
a 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ‘@ 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION aR 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner a 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 
DIVISIONS 
1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. charge)—Continued. bv 
2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Com issioner, in (d) Special Problems—Continued. aa 
. ’ 
charge): Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems, a 
Consultants— Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of Negroes. | i 
‘ames F. Rogers, specialist in health education. Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. sa 
aris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. (e) Statistical— Hrs 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements, Emery M. Foster, chief. Me abies 
(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. iets 4" 
‘ : David T. Blose, assistant statistician. ie he 
ions We. Wicalen taelor apectatiot in teacher training Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. Rite oo 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. S Pe 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 3. EDITORIAL: oh ae 
ohn H. McNeely, research assistant. William D. Boutwell, chief. we ae 
lla B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. ‘ohn H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. wire Lat 
(b) American School Systems— argaret F, Ryan, editorial assistant. pone . 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 4. LIBRARY: is pa 
Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- Sabra W. Vought, chief. salah 
ten-primary education. . Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. « ; 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. p ci 
Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. ie 
curriculum, ho oa Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. pee? 
Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. fhe HF 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. : i 
Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. % May ee 
Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 5. SERVICE: , ee as 
education. om 2. Alderman, — : a “ igs. gia 
. ice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. ek xl 
(ce) Foreign School Systems-— John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. Wes 
James F. Abel, chief. Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. oF pn 
Alina M, Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. + cee i 
tion. Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. ny 
Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. ar 
tion. RAL seal ; : ‘ icine 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 6. GENE SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): ees oe 
. Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Educa- Re aby 
(d) Special Problems— tion of Teachers. Die wie 
Mrs, Katherine M. Cook, chief. Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. : ne ; 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Ben W., Frazier, coordinator. 7 
children. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. Pid i 
Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physi- Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. a “ 
cally handicapped children. Timon Covert, coordinator. = 
ids Be 
he 
FIVE WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS agp: 
I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication eo 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, oe 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. a oa 
II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are ee to 
; acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. ‘ pt: vee 
III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- Aso 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances i es 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. ; eae 
IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when ie mer 
received. oa: eee 
V. Order publications through your bookstore, if more convenient. es Kees 
oe av it? ace wr 3 send, — — we eas ae bi die PA} i rine =i ee ee nya peels <b irso leg a Por 
faa t ao 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, B-1 | FREE... pars 
Washington, D. C. ; , . we 
- ial li arch projects under way or in prospect in American aod 
Ineloeed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for ere | Partial listaf Research projects under way or in prospect in America ee 
: $I f » 0 ound +f , institutions of higher education in the fields of (1) Student Personnel, bis Mie 
year; for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to ite 
one address at 35 cents a year each. | (2) Collegiate Instruction and Curricula, (3) Improvement of Methods Pasdenana 
of Testing, and (4) Administration. - : 
rs nl poate she cdtaas > vinpxenavie (tanks | 
ee | Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
City Washington, D. C. 
State | Please send me Partial List of Research Projects under way or in pros- 
Seren tanh y atti SOP" 8 NT Ae pect in American Institutions of Higher Education. 
Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the pS LO REO!) ee a 
United States should add 35 cents to the subscriplion price to pay the cost of age. | 
Remitlances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal money ES RR SE Re ae ee 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent at sender's risk. l Mail this coupon 


